SUBTERRANEA BRITANNICA 


§ NEW 

ary 1 
Editorial 

What do readers want from the Sub. Brit. Newsletter? 


The question is asked because your editor, these days, and 
thanks in part to you the readers, comes by a wealth of 
interesting material but there is a limitation to the size of 
the newsletter which the society can afford to produce. , 
Without feedback from the readers, which is always welcome, 
your editor cannot be sure that he is making the most 
appropriate selections. 


To keep harping on the same subject; what I need more and more 
of is trip records and site records. We can do a nationally 
important archaeological job by making notes on existing and 
threatened sites. Should non-Sub. Brit. members read this, I 
would still be interested to hear from you on this subject. 
Also, note that not only do underground sites in the usually 


understood meaning of the term need recording, but so also do 
small open pits which often escape attention. 


Forthcoming Events 
15th March 1992. AGM of NAMHO, Matlock Baths. 


2lst March 1992 SERIAC conference, Southampton. "Serving the 
people: Public Utilities" 


3lst Mar-2nd Apr "Conserving Britain’s mineralogical 
heritage". University of Manchester. (See 
later in Newsletter.) 

4th April 1992 Sub. Brit Day Conference. Notice enclosed. 


12th-15th April Geological conference on extractive 
industries 


24th April 1992 Minerals industry forum, Keyworth. 

27th-28th June NAMHO field meeting, Shropshire. 

7th-llth Aug Subterranea Britannica. International 
Study Weekend. Bath. Further application form 
enclosed. 

2nd Sept 1992 LAPIS, Durham. 

lith-13th Sept AIA annual conference, Cheltenham 


7th Nov 1992 Geologists Association Reunion, London 
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New Members 
Welcome to, 


Pat Briggs, Hertfordshire 
Nick Cornwall-Smith, Bristol 
Philip Dawton, N.W. London 
Kenneth Foote, Austin, Texas 
Steve Gill, Gloucester 
Martin Haysom, Hampshire 
Richard Hope-Hawkins, Bristol 


Deneholes and Marl Pits 


For land to grow crops it must contain calcium. Unfortunately 
soil tends to lose calcium to the subsoil naturally and 
therefore virgin land needs to have its calcium content 
boosted artificially. This is true even when the virgin soil 
lays on chalk and limestone hills which are rich sources of 
calcium. Chalk and limestone being forms of calcium 
carbonate, it would seem a simple matter to dig below the 
soil, in these particular localities, and dress it with the 
limestone or chalk thus made available. For this reason, 
particularly in the south of England, we find marl pits and 
deneholes. Both reflect a considerable long-standing industry 
essential for the agricultural development of the British 
Isles 


The process of marling or chalking seems to date back to at 
least Roman times and the surnames Marler and Chalker are 
common today. However the two processes do not seem to be the 
same. 


We usually understand marl to be a mixture of chalk and clay. 
Farmers used to dig shallow pits at the edge of their fields 
and treat their heavy clay fields with the marl thus 
uncovered. Nevertheless we must not assume that the word marl 
was always used in the same way and it is perfectly possible 
that sometimes it was used for earths which contained no chalk 
at all. In the days before scientific understanding farmers 
May have tried other methods to improved the soil. On the 
other hand it is true that the word, marl, was used as a 
synonym for chalk. 


What is certain is that marl pits have added a picturesque 
feature to the countryside. Sometimes they have reverted to 
small ponds enclosed with trees and sometimes their former 
presence is revealed by clumps of trees in the middle of 
fields. Originally they would have been situated at the edges 
of the fields but the modern enlargement of fields by the 
removal of hedges has isolated them. 


Unlike deneholes, marl pits do not seem to have attracted the 
interest of researchers. Deneholes have been extensively 
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researched by the Kent Archaeological Society and the Kent 
Underground Research Group. The reader should consult, "Kent 
and Sussex Underground", published by the latter in 1991. 


In the extract reproduced below the working of a denehole is 
described, although at this late period in history the pits 
were more frequently described as chalk wells, draw pits or 
draw wells. What is evident is that there seemed to be a 
marked determination to extract the chalk at depth. This is in 
accordance with a tradition, for denehole have been dug 
perhaps since Roman times 


In fact to extract the chalk at depth is not wise from the 
agrochemical point of view. Chalk as a source of calcium is of 
little use to the crops or the bacteria of the soil unless it 
is taken into solution. Dissolution may occur by reaction with 
weak acids of the soil or may be simply be taken into solution 
by water -although it must be said that chalk is only minutely 
soluble in water. This process of dissolution is much enhanced 
if the chalk is finely powdered which the chalk taken at the 
bottom of chalk wells was not. Nor would farmers of the past 
have the crushing machinery to pulverise the chalk. 


Since marl contained a more finally divided form of chalk we 
must ask if marl was better than chalk in this respect. 


In parenthesis the claim that the deeper chalk is a source of 
the valuable trace element manganese, and perhaps other trace 
elements, should be examined. Obviously this would have been 
unknown to farmers until very recently and does this element, 
or elements, make such a large difference to the crops, that 
it could be noticed in past times, in the absence of 
controlled experiments? 


The chalk from the chalk wells was sometimes applied to the 
fields in lumps during the autumn and allowed to break up by 
weathering during the winter. It was then ploughed into the 
fields during the spring. Apart from improving the soil from 
the nutritional and bacteriological point of view, it 
neutralised acid soils and caused heavy water-impermeable 
clays to break down into particles thus improving drainage. 
Crops thrive best in non-acidic and drained soils. 


Apart from deneholes, chalk could be imported from large-scale 
distant chalkpits and this seems to be referred to at the 
beginning of the extract below. 


But there was an alternative process to chalking and that was 
that of liming. (The reader is once again advised that the 
word liming is sometimes used for the process of chalking in 
older papers. In fact all calcareous substances have been 
referred to as limes to the extent that lime is synonymous 
with the element calcium. ) Lime is produced when chalk is 
roasted with coal in kilns and from the agricultural point of 
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view its sole purpose was to produce a finely powdered chalk. 
In fact when lime spread on fields quickly reverts to calcium 
carbonate which may be regarded as chalk. (Chalk is a 
structured form of calcium carbonate containing much air.) 
These days lime is never used on fields for it is easy for 
farmers to purchase finely crushed chalk or limestone. 


The production of lime has unwanted chemical consequences. 
Chalk and also limestone is composed of calcium carbonate, 
which when roasted with coal, produces calcium oxide, other 
wise known as quicklime. This can be spread on the land where, 
by interaction with moisture it will be converted to calcium 
hydroxide otherwise known as slaked lime. This latter has the 
desired property of being finely divided. It was safer to 
produce the slaked lime from the quicklime, by spraying with 
water, before carting from the kiln to the field, since 
quicklime is a hazardous substance and carts were known to 
catch fire while carrying it. 


These notes are written to introduce the book extract, 
provided by Paul Sowan, and reproduced below. I hope they may 
stimulate discussion and perhaps even provoke controversy. I 
(MT) would like to hear from anyone with views, particularly 
on marl pits and the general subjects of improving 
agricultural land and the transportation of calcareous 
substances. 


Literature Extract. 


Abraham Rees(1972) Rees’s manufacturing industry (1819-20), 
Volume Two. A selection from The Cyclopaedia; or Universal 
Dictionary of Arts, Sciences and Literature, by Abraham Rees. 
Edited by Neil Cossons. David and Charles Reprints. 


pp. 10 - 13 
p- ll 


It has been stated that in some parts of Essex ... They bring 
the chalk from Malden. whither it is brought by sea from Kent, 
and waggon load costs mostly ten shillings at the quay. It is 
rather hard; the sharpest frosts leave many, lumps unbroken; 
these they break up with pick-axes. ... 


So great are the benefits accruing from this manure, when laid 
on a stiff clayey soil , the Essex farmers find their account 
in freighting barges from the chalk cliffs in Kent, and 
afterwards carrying it with their teams several miles up the 
country; all which, though attended with heavy expense, is 
found to answer the purpose extremely well ... 


pp. 11-12 
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It is observed by Mr. Bannister that there are two methods of 
obtaining chalk. The first is by uncallowing a piece of 
ground, and making it convenient for a pit, where the carts 
may be drawn up in it, and filled: this is on a presumption 
that chalk lies near the surface, and that the pit is within a 
short distance of the field on which the manure is to be laid. 
The other method is to sink pits in the field where the chalk 
is intended to be laid as a manure, and which, in his opinion 
, is far preferable to that of drawing it up in carts as 
before mentioned. In this case, a number of pits are to be 
sunk according to the extent of the field. These pits are to 
be made in the form and circumference of a well, with an 
apparatus at the top, and a bucket to draw up the chalk. The 
people who undertake this business, having been brought up to 
it from their infancy, perform it,he says with great facility, 
and without any timidity, though attended with much danger. A 
person is employed at the top to draw up the contents of the 
pit, shoot the chalk into a cart, and wheel the same on the 
land. When the labourer has arrived at the chalk, which takes 
up a longer or less interval of time according to the depth in 
which it lies, and has dug some little time therein in the 
perpendicular form in which he began the pit, he proceeds to 
form apertures in different horizontal directions; so that 
where the chalk is good, and the pit stands firm, large tracts 
of ground are undermined for this purpose. The price of 
digging chalk is, he says ls per foot till the chalk be found, 
after which for the chalk ls per load, which is twelve 
baskets; and a penny per load for wheeling the chalk on the 
land, the farmer providing a horse and cart for that purpose. 
The quantity usually laid on an acre is from eighty toa 
hundred loads. 


From this description of chalk drawing, he says, "It is 
evident that much care and circumspection are required to 
prevent any deceit imposed on the farmer by the workmen, to 
which their eagerness in acquiring large wages will be a 
powerful inducement." 


He adds, that "the best chalk is that which is white and hard; 
and the deeper it lies beneath the surface, the more 
efficacious is the dressing supposed to be, as partaking less 
of the nature of the soil whereon it is to be applied as a 
manure; indeed on a clayey soil it is seldom to be met with, 


but at a considerable distance below the surface of the 
field... 


It is remarked further by the same practical writer, "that on 
gravelly soils, where the springs lie within a small distance 
of the surface, it often happens that the water flows in 
before the chalk is found, and thus all further endeavours at 
that spot are rendered abortive, and another pit must be sunk 
in a different part of the field. Obstacles to this work 
sometimes, he says, fall out from the light contexture of the 
soil, which does not infrequently give rise to the destruction 
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of the chalk drawer. To the farmer, it may be of some 
consequence to consider the nature of his land, ere he embarks 
on this scheme of husbandry; as, if from circumstances above- 
mentioned, he may have reason to think that his pit will not 
stand firm, it would be a matter of prudence to desist from 
any further thoughts of sinking a perpendicular pit, and 
change the mode of operation by bringing his pit from an 
uncallowed pit: but where it can be obtained at a moderate 
expense, and with a tolerable certainty of success, the 
preceding method is, he thinks, certainly the most eligible." 
See CALCAREOUS earth, and MANURE. 


PP. 12-13 


In the chalking of the land, the method pursued in 
Herefordshire [{ ? Hertfordshire], where the persons employed 
in it follow it as a trade, is the following, according to Mr, 
Walker: “a spot is fixed upon, nearly central to about six 
acres of land, to be chalked. Here a pit, about four feet in 
diameter, is sunk to the chalk, if found within twenty feet 
from the surface; if not, the chalkers consider that they are 
on an earth pillar, fill up the pit , and sink in fresh 
places, till their labour is attended with better success. The 
pit from the surface to the chalk is kept from falling in by a 
sort of basket-work, made with hazel or willow rods and 
brushwood, cut green and manufactured with small boughs and 
leaves remaining thereon, to make the basket-work the closer. 
The earth and chalk are raised from the pit by a jack-rowl on 
a frame, generally of very simple and rude construction. To 
one end of the rowl is fixed a cart wheel, which answers the 
double purpose of a fly and a stop. An inch rope of sufficient 
length is wound round the rowl, to one end of which is fixed a 
weight, which nearly counterbalances the empty basket fastened 
to the other end. This apology for an axis in peritrochio, two 
wheelbarrows, a spade, a shovel, and a pick-axe are all the 
necessary implements in the trade of a company of chalkers, 
generally three in number. The pit-man digs the chalk and 
fills the basket, and his three companions alternately wind it 
up and wheel its contents upon the land; when the basket is 
wound up to the top of the pit, to stop its descent till 
emptied, the point of a wooden peg, of sufficient length and 
strength , is thrust by the perpendicular spoke in the wheel 
into a hole made in the adjoining upright standard of the 
frame to receive it. The pit is from 20 to 30 feet deep, and 
then chambered at the bottom; that is, the pit-man digs out 
the chalk horizontally, in three separate directions; the 
horizontal apertures being of sufficient height and width to 
admit of the pit-man’s working in them with ease and safety. 
One pit will chalk six acres, laying 60 loads on an acre. ... 


Eighteen barrow-fulls make a load, and the usual price for 
chalking is 7d per load, all expenses included ... 
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As the chalk is considered to be the better the deeper it 
lies, and the top chalk, particularly if it be within three or 
four feet of the surface, very indifferent, and only fit for 
lime, or to be be laid on roads, gateways, &c. the chalkers 
must be directed to lay by the chalk for the first three or 
four feet in depth, to be applied to the above purposes; or, 
if not wanted, to be again thrown into the pit when it is 
filled up; and also to pick out the flints from the chalk 
before it is carried on the land, for, if they are not 
narrowly watched, they will chalk with both." 


It is added, that "Mr. John Hill of Coddicott farms upward of 
1200 acres in the adjoining parishes of Coddicote and Kimpton, 
a considerable part of which is his own estate. He chalked a 
field of strong clay land in the autumn of 1793, laid on sixty 
loads to an acre, and the chalk where the pits were sunk lay 
about ten feet from the surface. ..." 


See MANURE. 

Footnote 

Denehole research is an on-going subject in Kent and some of 
the latest work is described later in this newsletter. In 
addition Peter Burgess of the Wealden Cave and Mine Society is 
leading a project to identify sites in East Surrey by 
examining sites where pits of unknown origin are to be found. 
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NAMHO and IMHA 


Another set of initials! NAMHO is the National Association of 
Mining History Organisations. As its name indicates, it is an 
associations of associations, and not of individual members. 
It has been in existence some ten years or so, and Subterranea 
Britannica has been a member most of that time. NAMHO has had 
considerable success at national level representing mining 
historians’ view to central government bodies; it administers 
the third-party insurance scheme under which all SB members 
are covered (details are available on request); it organises 
summer weekend conferences + visits rather like SB’s own study 
weekends; and brings together, several times a year, 
representatives from most of Britain’s 50 or so mining history 
groups, mining museums, etc., from Cornwall to Scotland. 


During the last year, a number of individuals from within the 
NAMHO committee and from NAMHO member organisations have 
established a separate national body to be open to individuals 
anxious to establish and maintain high standards in mining 
history and archaeology research and publications. This 
group,the Institute of Mining History and Archaeology, includes 
in its founder membership a number of the leading ‘academic’ 
mining researchers,but is not evidently intended to be a 
particularly exclusive body. It has met once or twice each 
year, most recently over ‘short’ weekends (Saturday to Sunday 
lunchtime) for research papers, discussions, and so forth - 
most recently at Gloucester, Ironbridge, Keele, etc. It has, 
effectively, evolved from the ‘mining History seminars’ 
initially arranged by Dr. Roger Burt (Department of Economic 
History, University of Exeter) at Exeter or Totnes. Exactly 
how IMHA will relate to NAMHO (the two bodies have officers in 
common!) remains to be seen. Any SB member who would like 
further details of IMHA is invited to write to its Secretary: 


Dr. Lynn Willies 

Peak District Mining Museum 
MATLOCK BATH 

Derbyshire DE4 3PS 


Paul W. Sowan 
Footnote 


Paul is Sub. Brit’s NAMHO representative and and other SB 
Members attend NAMHO summer weekend conferences. As well as 
Paul, Peter Burgess attends IMHA meetings. Ed. 


Conserving Mining and Quarrying Sites 


There is a meeting on 3lst March to 2nd April, organised by 
Mineralogical Society, the Geological Society Conservation 
Committee and the Joint Nature Conservation Committee, at the 
University of Manchester on this topic. 
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"The meeting will look at how best to conserve mineralogical 
sites in the face of increasing threat, as a resource for 
research, study and recreation. It will bring together all 
those who use, own or manage the sites to share their concerns 
and examine ways of working together." 


Footnote. 


My home locality of East Surrey had, until recently, a 
landscape characterised with steep sided sand and Fullers 
Earth pits and the prominent chalk cliffs of abandoned 
limeworks. But these are now disappearing fast, with a loss, 
not only to wild life, particularly to waterbirds, but with a 
general loss to the landscape and continuity with our past. 
Unfortunately these sites have few friends and make excellent 
landfill sites. Thus large tracts of East Surrey are being 
buried under millions of tons of garbage. Later proposed 
developments include methane fuelled power stations and golf 
courses. From the underground aspect, an elaborate system of 
sand mines was filled at Reigate for stability reasons, and 
now-filled sand and fuller’s earth quarries in other places 
contain, now lost, old underground workings. 


Ironically, Hall Aggregates, are claiming that proposed large 
scale gravel extraction in Berkshire leads to an enhancement 
of the landscape. The pits are quickly worked out and in 
other places, when they have been left to flood, they have 
become local amenities. And Hall Aggregates have a point. Much 
of which we perceive as traditional and beautiful Britain is 
the result of man modifying the environment. 


One thing is certain, all happens too quickly these days, and 
we must urgently get on with the job of recording and 
researching existing mine and quarry sites. Among other 
considerations, the conservation of a site cannot be argued 
for unless there is information about that site. 


We should extend our best wishes of success to the Manchester 
Conference. Ed. 


Abstracts from current literature 


Kent Underground Research Group. Newsletter No.30 Sept. 1991. 


Conduit Discovered in Plymouth. 


A twenty foot deep collapse in ornamental gardens under 
restoration in Plymouth has led to the discovery of a conduit 
apparently resembling the Great Drain" at Canterbury. The 
Daily Telegraph of 13.4.91 links this with "Drakes Leat". This 
is said to feed a reservoir above the ornamental gardens. 
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Details.. ‘Drakes Leat’, completed 1591 brought water from 
Dartmoor to Plymouth. 


Sutton Waterworks. 


A shaft and pumping adit under Sutton Waterworks has now been 
filled. 


Details. Constructed 1880. Shafts 10m deep, adit 224m long. 
A Purbeck Stone Mine. 


Peter Hay records a visit to a mine in The Isle of Purbeck 
which is owned, it is claimed, by the last man to work stone 
underground in the area. 


Details. Location: besides Priests Way, Herston. 
Owner:Harold Bonfield. Entrance; Steep drift. Features: One 
windlass, erected pillars of stone called ‘legs’, depressions 
in floor to collect water for bathing cart wheels, settled 
backfilling. Odd terms: Gate=roadway, quarr cart= low wooden 
cart for conveying blocks of stone. 


From Kent Underground Research Group’s Annual Research 
Report. 1990-91 No.7 


Deneholes chalkwells and chalk mines 


KURG have the apparently endless job of tracing deneholes and 
chalkwells. If you think you may know the site of one, a good 
rule is to call Jim Bradshaw. He has found evidence for them 
at Boughton under Blean, Milstead and Selling. He was able to 
survey one at Sheldwich and examine another at Kingsdown Wood. 
A shallow shaft which had come to light at Eastry was assumed 
to be a well. At Drapers Mill School, Margate, an interesting 
chamber revealed by subsidence was concluded, by Jim, to be a 
WWI, air raid shelter. 


In the absence of Jim try Rod Le Gear. He and Stephen Caiger 
surveyed a superb, possibly mediaeval one revealed at 
Castleton Avenue, Barnhurst. Unfortunately this has now been 
filled with PFA. ) 


Details Castleton Avenue. TQ 5079,7640 Denehole. 20m deep 
shaft, 1.2m dia. Footholds in shaft sides. Two sets of three 
chambers at bottom in trefoil pattern. each 3.5m long, 2.0m 
high, and >3.5m high. Miners benches at ends and discarded 
flints, Visible pick marks. Surveyed. Now filled with PFA. 


Rod Le Gear has also visited a probable Denehole subsidence at 


Hartley and a chalkwell subsidence at Capstone Country Park, 
Chatham. 
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A shaft discovered in West Street, Frindsbury, which involved 
both the authorities and Adrian Pearce in much expensive work, 
certainly penetrated into the chalk but impressed Adrian as 
being a rather unusual chalkwell or the start of an unfinished 
chalk mine. It is quite near Frindsbury Chalk mine. The 
council were probably concerned that nearby, a Mrs J. Thompson 
fell to her death in 1967. Accordingly they first excavated 
the shaft using genuine miners, and then methodically filed it 
with PFA. 


Details. Site: West Street. TQ 73945, 70219. 

22-23m brick lined shaft, 4.5 feet dia. Found filled, with 
brick bee-hive shaped brick capping. Used as a soakaway. 
excavation indicated possible use as a cess pit. 
Penetrated 10m into solid chalk and then four flat roofed 
neatly constructed short chambers extend from bottom. 

Now filled with PFA. Surveyed. 


The group, also investigated a chalk mine discovered in the 
garden (by the owners) of a house at Ware in Hertfordshire 
last year. It is an unusually constructed, easy-to-walk-in-to, 
mine at the back of a small open chalk quarry. There are a 
number of solution pipes filled with clay on the site and the 
emptying of one, into the chambers below, has produced a 
further entrance hole. 


Ragqstone mine. 


The edition is not entirely devoted to the chalk stratum and 
the reopening of the Kentish Ragstone Underground Quarry at 
Mote Park, Maidstone, is described. On occasion it is possible 
to visit this quarry but only by arrangement with KURG. 


A Miners reminiscences. 
A large section of the report is devoted to the recollections 
of Albert Gee who lived before WWII, as a child, near the 
brick works at Milton Regis and as an adult, as an electrician 


down Chislet Colliery. Some interesting details of his every 
day life are described. 


Flora and fauna underground 
Mike Halpin has found rare woodlice in a recently reopened 
air raid shelter in Rochester and bewails a current lack of 
interest in recording cavelife. If you know of underground 
sites being pumped out please contact him. He might then find 
interesting specimens. 
Mike has also written about British Pleistocene bats. 


Learn surveying 


Rod Le Gear continues with part III of ‘Basic Surveying’. 
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Footnote 

The KURG report can be purchased for £3.00 from Rod Le Gear 
(081 304 1781). If you wish to apply to join KURG, the 
secretary’s address is, R.F. Le Gear, 18, Bladingdon Drive, 
Bexley, Kent. DAS 3BP 


Industrial Heritage. Summer 1991. Vol.9 No.2 . 


The Journal, Industrial Heritage is published quarterly by The 
Book House, Ravenstonedale, Kirby Stephen. Cumbria at £2 per 


copy. 
Tubs for coal haulage. 


The tub replaced the wicker corf and was well established by 
1850. There were two forms; either a rectangular box mounted 
on an underframe which carried the wheels, or the taper form 
which was narrower at the bottom than at the top. The former 
allowed the tub capacity to be independent of the wheel gauge. 
The latter permitted larger wheels, since the tub fitted 
between the wheels. 


Important technical developments occurred with the arrival of 
steel. Firstly, cast steel wheels were more durable than cast 
iron wheels. Sheet steel tubs later proved lighter and 
stronger than tubs made from timber and wrought iron. The 
development of hydraulic pressing machinery was a factor in 
the ascension of the steel tub. 


Preeminent in the development and production of steel tubs was 
the Gildersome firm of Robert Hudson an Co. founded in 1865. 


Power Underground 


Horses were used from early times but people were needed in 
confined spaces. We have all seen the pictures of children and 
semi-naked women hauling tubs underground but this was stopped 
in 1843 which meant that a cheap source of labour was lost. 
Various types of rope haulage systems were tried. For example 
, loaded tubs running down hill could be used to haul empty 
ones up hill to the working face. Or, full tubs could be 
hauled up hill by a descending drum of water. When the drum 
was emptied the tubs returned to the face. 


Steam haulage was introduced by George Stephenson in 1811. 
Loaded tubs were hauled up an incline and allowed to descend 
under gravity when empty. If the incline was too slight for 
the gravity return system, the empty tubs and the full tubs 
had to run on separate parallel tracks and by an ingenious 
system of ropes and pulleys, the full line of tubs being 
hauled away from the face was made to pull empties back to the 
face. 
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The endless rope system was a later development but the early 
hemp ropes were unreliable. Wire ropes were tried but 
eventually all-steel ropes won the day. In the end endless 
ropes were replaced by endless chains, because of the 
difficulties of attaching tubs to a moving rope. 


Steam engines and boilers are not safe to run underground and 
water hydraulics introduced problems in the disposal of waste 
water. Compressed air constitutes a very inefficient way of 
using power and eventually electricity became the most 
effective power source. But this took a long time because 
electric motors tend to spark and cause explosions underground 
and also tend to be ruined in dusty environments. By 1922 
these problems were finally solved. 


Seathwaite Pencil Mine 


There has been a graphite mine worked at Seathwaite in 
Borrowdale in the Lake District, at least since the 
seventeenth century until it ran out in late last century. 


The material was known to the early miners as "wad" or "cawke" 
and later as plumbago or "blacklead". Since graphite is pure 
carbon, and contains no lead, these latter terms are 
misnomers. 


Based on this source of graphite, pencil factories came into 
existence at Keswick. Pencils are made as follows. Wood from 
the Californian cedar, is cut into slats and then grooved. The 
graphite, which used to be taken in large lumps from the mine, 
was mixed with clay in proportions which determined its 
hardness. (From 9H to 9B). This was inserted into the grooves 
and matching grooved slats bonded on top. The pencils were 
then produced by cutting up this bonded sandwich and shaping 
the resultant pieces to the familiar pencil shape. 


Museum Graphite mining and pencil making is featured at the 
Pencil Museum, Keswick. Open daily from March lst to 3lst Oct. 


Industrial Heritage. Autumn 1991. Vol.9 No.3 


Secrets of Ancient Mining 


Work on the extension of the M42 motorway through North-west 
Leicestershire revealed good quality coal which was therefore 
put to commercial use. At this time Fred Hartley of the 
Leicestershire Museums Archaeological Survey Team and John 
Crocker started to record the mines this area. In the 
Colerton area they located over 1000 Medieval and post- 
Medieval coal mines. 


Their biggest discovery was when mines resembling those 


described by Agricola in "De Re Metallica" in 1556 were 
uncovered by the opencast mining. However it was proved that 
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pits props used in this construction dated from between 1450 
and 1463. Doubt is now cast on the former belief that Agricola 
was describing revolutionary mining methods started when 
German miners arrived in this country in the sixteenth 
century. 


Museum The museum to be opened at Snibston Colliery, 
Leicestershire later this summer (1992) will have a major 
exhibition on this project. 


Footnote 

This work has been mentioned in previous newsletters and it is 
hoped that Fred Hartley will consent to read a paper at a 
future Sub. Brit. Day Conference. 


Beddingham Shaft Kiln 


Sussex Industrial Archaeological Society were asked to 
investigate a 150ft shaft in a former limeworks near Lewis, 
Sussex. This was because the quarry was being used as a land- 
fill site. This, at first, perplexing structure, with 
subterranean passages at its base, was eventually understood 
by reference to a patent by Dr. Geoffrey Martin dating back to 
the beginning of this century. 


The idea was to produce cement by the fusion of chalk and clay 
in a furnace without moving parts. Thus pulverised coal was 
fed in at the bottom of this structure which was really a 
large kiln structured like the common type of limekilns. 
Ignited, the coal dust produced a swirling updraught into 
which powdered chalk and clay were fed from the top of the 
kiln. Cement clinker should then have been formed which, on 
falling to the bottom of the kiln, would be available for 
collection. 


The kiln was certainly not used in full production and the 
ignition of large quantities of dust sounds a dangerous 
process. 


Footnote 

The role of Ron Martin and the subsequent recognition by the 
AIA of the importance of this work has been mentioned in a 
previous newsletter. Of other Sub. Brit. members who 


participated mention should be made of Tim Martin’s heroic 
first descents. 


Book Reviews 
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The Ironstone quarries of the Midlands. History, operation and 
railways. Part IV. The Wellingborough area. Eric Tonks 1990. 


Cheltenham : Runpast Publishing. 238pp ISBN 1 870754 04 2 
€17.95 


This is the fifth exceptionally produced volume ina 
continuing series chronicling the opencast and the underground 
iron-mining industry of the Midlands, the history of which 
spanned almost exactly a century and a third, from 1851 to 
1980. Earlier volumes dealt with a general introduction 
(1988), Oxfordshire (1988), the Northampton area (1989), and 
Rutland (1989). Further titles are promised, devoted to other 
parts of Northamptonshire, Leicestershire, and South 
Lincolnshire. 


Eric Tonks viewpoint is primarily that of an historian of 
minor and industrial railways, and inevitably this aspect is 
exceptionally well covered. Less usually, there is worthwhile 
information on heavy plant and machinery used in at least the 
opencast pits. 


Some details are given for underground mining at sites listed 
in the index as Carrol Spring, Cranford, Finedon Hill, Glebe, 
Irthlingborough, and Thingdon. The underground Finedon Hill 
mine, for example, is mentioned on page 78 , with the 
information that: 


‘By 1909 all the stone under shallow cover had been removed 

and in that year the underground Finedon Hill mines opened; 

this was simply an adit with an 8ft heading driven into the 

hillside in direct line with the incline, and into which the 
tubs were taken by pony ... 


The mine was worked by the pillar and stall method, up to 7ft. 
of stone being taken, leaving some ironstone in the roof, but 
this was removed as far as possible on retreat; as a result 
the surface of the area became derelict owing to irregular 
subsidence. The area to be dealt with was quite small - only 
two fields ... 


Work continued at the mine until the expiry of the lease in 
1919 ...” 


At the other end of the scale, the quite large Irthlingborough 
mine nearby was owned by the Ebbw Vale Steel, Iron and Coal 
Co. Ltd., and later, by Richard Thomas and Co. Ltd., and 
Richard Thomas and Baldwins Ltd. Commencing in 1816, a tunnel 
adit was driven in a north-westerly direction, about 3/4 miles 
south east of Irthlingborough. The mine cover was about 80ft. 
Calcining kilns were erected, and the railway connections laid 
in to facilitate transport of calcined ore to Ebbw vale. 
Within the mine, an 85% extraction rate was achieved. A novel 
feature was a brick staircase from the mine galleries to a 
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‘steps entrance ... not far from Neville’s Lodge’ to save the 
miners a mile detour in getting to and from work. 


Much of the information in these records comes from surviving 
company and estate records, and some from the local newspapers 
of the day. There are grid references for the sites, and 
careful documentation of locomotives and quarry machinery. 
Background geological information is thin, and production 
figures are mentioned from time to time in the text but not 
tabulated or analysed. There is no formal bibliography or list 
of references, but a good index. All volumes have location and 
layout plans and some interesting photographs 

P W Sowan 


The Ironstone quarries of the Midlands. History operation and 
railways. Part V. The Kettering area. Eric Tonks. 1991. 


Cheltenham ;: Runpast Publishing. ISBN 1 870754 05 0 256pp €£ 
18.95 


Seven parts, of an intended total of eight or nine, of Eric 
Tonks’ series on the Midlands iron mines and opencasts have 
now been published. Previously published volumes, which 
appeared from 1988 to 1991, are a general Introduction (I), 
The Oxfordshire field (II), The Northampton area (III), The 
Wellingborough area (IV), Rutland (VII), and South 
Lincolnshire (VIII). Further titles will cover the Corby and 
Leicestershire. 


All of the works described were opened during the period 1866 
to 1905, and some continued at work until the 1960s. Sixteen 
Sites are described in detail, to the east and west of 
Kettering. Sites a similar distance to the north , around 
Corby, are to be described in a separate volume (VI) not yet 
published. 


The majority of works were opencasts, but underground mining 
is reported at Cranford ( 920767, 915775), Woodford ( 
949771), Islip ( 970785, 950800, 949802, 953801, 
947709). 


The numerous photographs include a generous share of views of 
buildings, fixed plant, excavating machinery, civil 
engineering structures, and working faces alongside the 
inevitable wealth of shots of locomotives. Carefully prepared 
sketch maps convey much detail of dates of working and 
development of faces, locations of adits and shafts, layouts 
of railway tracks and so forth. 


Quarry machinery, including navvys, draglines, shovels, 
caterpillars, transporters, etc., is described and listed, as 
is rolling stock. Details and locations are given for bridges, 
tunnels, embankments and cuttings for the various railway 
lines. Both cable-operated and horse-drawn systems are noted. 
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Contemporary records held by the British Steel Corporation and 
the Northamptonshire Record Office have been used extensively, 
although detailed document references are not given; published 
sources used include the official Mineral Statistics Lists, 
and the appropriate Geological Survey publications, although, 
again, detailed bibliographical details are not given; nor, 
perhaps strangely, are references to the trade press although 
makers’ catalogues for quarry machinery have been consulted. 


Paul W. Sowan 
From the press 


Wheal Jane 


The death of industrial Britain is not causing the large-scale 
pollution disasters of its birth but it is still causing some. 


This is the story which emerges from the press. 


Wheal Jane was a large a modern tin mine which which closed in 
February 1991 when the Department of Trade and Industry 
withdrew a £1.6 million loan. The owners, Carnon Consolidated, 
made all employees redundant and stopped pumping the mine. 

The National Rivers Authority warned that this could threaten 
danger. With the consequent flooding of the mine water came to 
the surface in November 1991. Carnon and the NRA then 
cooperated in a pumping and treatment operation. However 
Carnon turned off the pumps in January 1992. This has caused 
the water in the mine to flood into the river Fal. The water 
from the mine is toxic since it is acidic and has dissolved 
dangerous poisonous heavy metals which are present in the mine 
in addition to the tin. 


The river has turned bright orange but the dangers to life and 
the oyster fishing industry are unclear. In any case it is 
claimed that the adverse publicity is doing disproportionate 
damage to the tourist industry. 


The local MP claims that it is the worst pollution incident of 
its kind in Europe. 


The junior environment minister visited the area and said 
that the scale of the disaster was unforeseeable. 


The NRA wants to prosecute Carnon and the EC may prosecute the 
Department of the Environment. Carnon take heart from recent 
government legislation which absolves owners from the 
responsibility of abandoned mines as far as pollution is 
concerned. It is said that this is to help the privatisation 
of British Coal. 


The NRA wants more money from the government but is unlikely 
to get any. 
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The story seems to be fading from the news and when last 
heard, limestone was bring poured into the mine to neutralise 
the acid water and collection ponds were being constructed to 
catch and treat the water from the mine. 


Meanwhile, the Observer, 12.1.92, shows a photograph of the 
River Pelena, near Port Talbot, South Wales, turned orange. In 
this case an abandoned coal mine was the cause. 


Fire in Kansas Limestone Caverns 


The Guardian, 7.1.92, reports on a fire in an immense 
underground complex under Kansas. "...a bizarre underworld 
housing a college library, a computer centre, a truck and 
field network, an annual six-mile run and 30 million sq ft of 
storage." 


Perhaps our American members can tell us if the fire was ever 
extinguished. 


Nuclear waste dumped down mine shaft in Lancashire? 


The last thing Sub. Brit members need is radioactive waste 
down mine shafts. 


Ken Geddes has sent cuttings from The Clitheroe Citizen, 
21.11.91 and the Lancashire Evening Telegraph, 26.11.91 which 
raised this scare. 


A mineshaft in question is that of an abandoned coal mine at 
Belthorn. There is no doubt that waste from British Nuclear 
Fuel’s Springfield site was dumped down the shaft in 1951-2 by 
the Ministry of Supply. It was apparently chosen because there 
was no chance of water seeping into the shaft. A local 
industrial archaeologist raises the spectre of soughs draining 
the site into distant streams. 


It has been long believed in the locality that uniforms and 
footwear contaminated with radioactive materials were buried 
in the shaft. However it has now been established that low- 
level radioactive construction materials and ash were buried. 
This seems to have reassured the locals but your editor cannot 
refrain from observing that if the material was not dangerous 
they would not have had cause to bury it in the first place. 
And it is just as intrinsically dangerous underground as it 
was on the surface. 

Gas Cave 


British Gas is to create the deepest underground gas 
reservoirs in the world near Atwick, North Humberside. Rock 
salt will be dissolved underground and pumped out to form two 
huge caverns. Work will start in April 1992 and finish in 
1995. (Observer. 26.1.92) 
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